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Progress in Audio-Visual Education 


Cc. L. Cross* 


Some of the many phases of audio- 
visual education are discussed in this 
issue of Teacher Education. No at- 
tempt has been made to give a com- 
plete coverage of the field. 

These few articles express a variety 
of ideas as to what can and should be 
done with visual education. There 
seems to be general agreement that 
(1) more use should be made of 
audio-visual aids, (2) that teachers as 
a group are not well trained in their 
use, and (3) that teacher-training col- 
leges are not adequately meeting the 
challenge to train teachers in the use 
of these modern tools of education. 

During the past two or three years 
much has been written concerning the 
success with which the military ser- 
vices used visual aids. Mr. Waggoner’s 
atticle calls attention to the fact 
that it was the school people who so 
successfully carried out this program. 
This fact indicates that the inadequate 
visual education program of the 
schools is not entirely due to untrained 
teachers. The military services had no 
trained personnel that is not available 
to the schools. . 

Then, why the difference? What 
did the military services have that the 
schools lack? They had a very urgent 
need. They had priorities. They had 
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money. They had organization and 
unity. These things, if applied to the 
school system, can produce the same 
significant results. 

The article written by Mr. Roberts 
shows the extent to which prospective 
teachers are being trained in the use 
of audio-visual aids. Few states require 


.a formal course in visual-education of 


their teachers. Is this because visual- 
education is regarded as not important, 
or is it because they do not believe the 
formal course is the best way to train 
teachers? If the latter, what takes its 
place? 

There is little doubt but that we 
tend to teach as we have been taught. 
The intelligent use of visual aids 
throughout the whole education of the 
prospective teacher should give all the 
training needed, that is, if the training 
teachers will see to it that these future 
teachers learn to handle all types of 
projectors. To carry out this program, 
the training teachers will have to be 
converted to the merits of visual 
methods and trained therein. Until 
this is done, the separate course in 
visual education must probably con- 
tinue to be offered. 

Illinois State Normal University has 
offered a course in Visual Education 
since the summer of 1936. This, how- 
ever, is not a required education course. 
When the students .were allowed to 
elect several hours in education, a high 
percentage elected this course. Recently 
the credit hours in Education required 
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for graduation at this University were 
aecreased. This cut in hours was made 
at the expense of the Education elec- 
tives. Now, practically all the Educa- 
tion credits necessary are in required 
courses. Hence the percentage of grad- 
uates who now take the course in Vis- 
ual Education is much smaller than 
formerly. In some departments, stu- 
dents here experience visual methods 
in teaching. In other fields, this ex- 
perience is entirely absent. 

Mrs. Plotnicky mentions the small 


visual education library owned by the 
University. Most of the visual educa- 
tion in the class room is carried on by 
means of rented films. About two 
hundred rented films are brought to 
the campus each year. 


The development of visual educa- 
tion in this school has been slow. 
However, some progress has been made 
during the past ten years. The next 
decade should see this program car- 
ried forward at an accelerated rate. 


The Place of Audio-Visual Instruction 
In the Teacher Training Program 


A. B. RoBEerts* 


In attempting to determine the place 
of audio-visual instruction in the 
teacher-education institutions, one will 
find it is first necessary to study the 
audio-visual problems of the public 
schools, from the primary grade 
through high school and junior college. 


The author recently completed a 
nation-wide survey including over four 
thousand schools and school systems. 
On the basis of this survey, it appears 
that the major problem confronting 
public school officials is one of teacher 
training, or rather the lack of teacher 
training in the utilization of audio- 
visual materials. 

Further study of this problem shows 
that there are two phases of the teacher- 
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training program that should be consid- 
ered. First, there is the immediate de- 
mand for an extensive in-service train- 
ing program, a program that will reach 
those who are now teaching in the pub- 
lic schools and those who have complet- 
ed their formal education. The second 
phase of the training program should 
be developed to meet the requirements 
of those who are now enrolled in the 
teacher-training institutions. Both 
phases of this training program should 
be given immediate attention and con- 
sideration by the officials and faculties 
of the teacher-education institutions. 

To obtain a better idea of what is 
needed, one might consider first iust 
what is being done now in teacher- 
training institutions. In an attempt to 
answer this question, Dr. A. G. Till- 
man of Western Illinois State Teachers 
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College made an extensive and very 
interesting survey' during the winter 
term of 1945-46. Dr. Tillman sent 
questionnaires to 352 institutions. The 
number of returns (109 or 31%) was 
very gratifying. Since the returns were 
from forty-one states, this survey gives 
a rather complete national picture. Of 
the 109 institutions reporting, only six- 
ty-nine were offering courses in audio- 
visual instruction. This statement is 
not as encouraging as the numbers 
would at first seem to indicate because 


the large majority of institutions offer _ 


these courses only during the summer 
months. In addition, sixty-five per cent 
of the total courses offered were on the 
undergraduate level. Hence, the stud- 
ents enrolled during the regular aca- 
demic year have little if any opportunity 
to take courses in the audio-visual field. 
Likewise, only a few institutions offer 
training for those working toward a 
higher degree. ~ 

At the time this survey was made, 
only thirteen of the 109 institutions 
were offering extension courses in 
audio-visual work. On the national 
survey made by the author, sixty-seven 
per cent of the schools reporting want- 
ed extension courses in audio-visual ed- 
ucation. This preference is of course 
due to the need for an in-service train- 
ing program in the public schools. 

To provide the training that is need- 
ed in this field, the teacher-education 


1“The Functions of an Audio-Visual 
Department in a Teacher Education 
Institution,” Western Illinois State 
Teachers College Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, 
December, 1946. 


institutions should establish a depart- 
ment of audio-visual instruction. One 
of the major functions of such a depart- 
ment will be to work out an adequate 
training program. To meet the needs 
of the teachers in the field, these 
colleges should offer a series of courses 
(two at least) in audio-visual instruc- 
tion. These courses should be general 
in scope and should cover such prob- 
lems as utilization, distribution, and 
evaluation. One work shop course 
should be offered in order that county 
superintendents, audio-visual directors, 
principals, and others who are trying to 
set up audio-visual problems may get 


help with their problems. These courses 


should also be offered by extension. 
Such a course in extension gives the 
teacher an opportunity to use these ma- 
terials in her own classroom. She can 
then evaluate them in terms of pupil 
response and reaction. The objectives 
and content of suggested courses will 
be found elsewhere in this Bulletin. 


The preparation of such a series of 
courses can be completed in a relatively 
short period of time. The development 
of a program that will provide ade- 
quate training for future teachers will 
require not only more time, but the 
cooperation of every faculty member. 
Each faculty member should realize 
that the audio-visual department can 
function only as it functions through 
his classes. 


To get such a program under way, 
the audio-visual director should have 
an opportunity to acquaint the institu- 
tional faculty with the services of the 
department and to interpret the inter- 
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relationship of his department to every 
depaztment in the college. Each in- 
structor must be made to see and as- 
sume his responsibility for the develop- 
ment of his portion of the program. 


The following procedure may be 
helpful in initiating such a program: 
1. Encourage each member of the 
faculty to use more audio-visual 
materials by: 

a. Providing adequate facilities 
for previewing and auditing. 

b. Eliminating “red tape” in the 
requisitioning of materials. 

c. Delivering promptly equip- 
ment and materials to the 
classroom for use when 
scheduled. 

d. Encouraging the instructors to 
learn to operate each piece of 
equipment. 

e. Darkening windows in order 
that the materials may be used 
in the classroom. 

f. Assisting the instructors in 
selecting and obtaining de- 
sired materials. 

g. Working with the faculty as 
a group in correlating all 
audio-visual aids with the cur- 
riculum as a whole in order 
to obtain a_ well-balanced 
audio-visual program. 

2. Assist members of the faculty in 
developing their portion of the 
training program by: 

a. Working with teachers of 
methods courses in developing 
units on audio-visual materials. 

b. Providing or giving demon- 


strations on utilization of the 
different materials. 

c. Encouraging critic instructors 
to use more audio-visual ma- 
terials. 

d. Maintaining evaluation records 
for use by the instructors 
when selecting materials. 

e. Assisting with the preparation 
of simple but effective audio- 
visual aids. 


3. Provide training for the student 
body by: 

a. Providing a series of courses 
as previously suggested. 

b. Maintaining adequate facilities 
for previewing and auditing 
large quantities of audio- 
visual materials. 

c. Encouraging students who are 
doing practice teaching to use 
more of these materials with 
their teaching procedures. 

d. Assisting students in prepar- 
ing audio-visual aids. 

e. Working with the various de- 
partments and assisting any 
student who is working on 
some problem in this area. 

f. Encouraging faculty members 
to have students use these 
materials for reference work. 

g. Providing opportunities for 
students to learn to operate 
all types of equipment. 

The development of such a program 
will require time and the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the entire faculty. 
Many public school administrators 
are asking their teachers to use films, 
radio programs, transcriptions, records, 
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slides, and other similar materials. The 
large majority of teachers do not know 
how to use them. The fact that this 
situation exists is not the fault of any 
one individual or institution. But, if 
it continues to exist, can the teacher- 
education institutions maintain that 
they are preparing teachers when they 
are not providing an opportunity for 
all students to receive some instruction 
in the utilization of these newer and 
more dynamic methods of imparting 
information ? 

However, once such a program as 


has been suggested is a reality and the 
student has been properly instructed 
in the use of audio-visual aids from 
ptimary grades through college, the 
need for special courses in this field 
will cease to exist, for the teacher will 
then teach as he was taught. 


This goal is the one for which all 
must work, and, when it is achieved, 
then and then only will audio-visual 
instruction have been accorded its 
rightful place in the curriculum of the 
teacher-education institution. 


Audio-Visual Aids in Postwar Education 


E. C. WAGGONER* 


The war was responsible for the 
reorganization of many industries. 
Plans that were still in the embryonic 
blue print stage were suddenly made 
into assembly line realities. The gi- 
gantic task of mobilizing the human 
and material resources of the nation 
to wage a world war called for the 
keenest minds the country had to offer. 
This war was a technical war. Thous- 
ands of men had to be trained in the 
production of the materials of war, and 
more thousands had to be trained in 
using the materials that were produced. 
Wartime training required preparing 
men for duty better and faster than 
had ever been done before. This emer- 
gency demanded that we test in the 
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national grab bag everything that 
would likely speed up the training of 
men for industry and war. 

It is interesting to know that the 
men most responsible for setting up 
the much publicized G.I. Training 
Program were professional educators. 
They were school men who for the first 
time had a chance to put their ideas to 
work, unhampered by the limitations 
of budget, personnel, and equipment. 
When a careful study of the teaching 
and training methods that had pro- 
duced such acclaimed success was made, 
they were found to be essentially the 
same as those used by competent 
teachers everywhere. The armed forces 
did not develop utterly new and differ- 
ent teaching and training methods. 
They had better equipment and more 
money to spend than are available in 
the public schools, but the teaching 
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and training procedures were those 
learned through practice and experi- 
ence in the public schools of the 
country. 

The success of the armed forces 
training program was not due to the 
discovery of anything fundamentally 
new in educational principle or practice 
but to a number of factors not 
normally present in the public school. 
Being at war was a great factor for 
challenging the best there was in the 
trainee. Here he understood that the 
values were immediate, not deferred. 
He was not only willing but eager to 
learn anything that would help him to 
function better in the military service. 
Sometimes it is difficult to approach 
a comparable desire on the part of 
the learner in the traditional school 
program. 

The objectives in the armed forces 
training programs were clear cut, defi- 
nite, specific and concrete. Every phase 
of the training program was geared 
and streamlined to meet these objec- 
tives. There was no discussion as to 
whether or not any part of the educa- 
tional activity was superfluous. Peace 
time objectives sometimes tend to be 
generalized and indefinite. 


The fact that the schools of the 
nation has the largest enrollment in 
the history of public education, and 
that the quality of work, in spite of 
overcrowded conditions, is above the 
work of other years, are signs that there 
must be some motivating factor or 
factors at work which tend to give a 
keener desire for educational advance- 
ment. The increased enrollment in 


schools, especially the large number of 
“average” ability, has been responsible 
for some clarification of basic objec- 
tives in many courses. Educators have 
been guilty of teaching subjects with- 
out any sense of the connection be- 
tween their work and the objectives 
of the school program. When the 
objectives can be reduced to terms that 
both pupils and teachers clearly under- 
stand, the mechanisms for achieving 
those objectives can be more easily 
worked out. 


The object in writing this article has 
to do with another factor that played 
a very important part in the success 
of the armed forces training program, 
—that of teaching aids. 


The use of audio-visual teaching aids 
in classroom instruction is not new. 
We have been using maps, globes, 
charts, still pictures, posters and models 
in our classes for generations. These 
materials are used as essential equip- 
ment to instruction in most schools. 
The developing and perfecting of some 
of the newer tools of instruction have 
been responsible for a reorganization 
and re-evaluation of all audio-visual 
teaching aids. The film strip, the ed- 
ucational motion picture and the var- 
ious recording devices have been added 
to the list of effective teaching tools. 
The different types of photography 
developed within the past few years 
have given us such things as time-lapse, 
slow motion, animation, and micro- 
photography, with which the presen- 
tation of certain units of instruction 
is made life-like. For example, through 
the time-lapse feature of a film, all 
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stages of the growth of a seed into a 
mature flower may be shown in a few 
minutes; through the process of ani- 
mation, a physiology class may have 
a film demonstration of heart action 
made thoroughly understandable; or 
the characteristics of sound waves, such 
as frequency, amplitude, wave. length, 
fundamentals, harmonics, are vividly 
explained visually; through slow-mo- 
tion photography, a film may show 
the movements of the arms and legs 
in swimming instruction; through mi- 
cro-photography (photographing 
through a microscope) a film may 
show protoplasm as it flows through 
the pollen tubes of a plant. 

The ability to produce and utilize 
special teaching aids for specific pur- 
poses was a contributing factor to the 
success of the armed forces schools. 
Many articles have been written about 
G. I. procedures and the contribution 
to educational progress in the use of 
sound films, slides, film strips and re- 
cordings. Fantastic claims are made 
for the miraculous effectiveness of 
G. I. education. The schools are urged 
to snap out of their slumber and adopt 
the audio-visual aids method of instruc- 
tion. There can be no doubt that audio- 
visual aids, when effectively used in 
classroom instruction, make contribu- 
tions to learning not to be obtained in 
any other manner. There are many 
things to consider in using audio-visual 
aids. Most of the newer ones have 
been prepared to meet certain needs 
in classroom instruction, and it is only 
as they are used to obtain these objec- 


tives that their optimum educational 
values can be obtained. 


It is increasingly evident that pro- 
gressive schools everywhere will con- 
sider the instructional use of audio- 
visual aids as an integral part of the 
curriculum. With the increasing num- 
ber of excellent audio-visual teaching 
aids in production for all departments 
at all grade levels, the importance of 
getting a program started in all schools 
cannot be overlooked. One of the first 
steps in the organization of an audio- 
visual educational department in any 
school is getting someone to direct the 
program. Some one must be respon- 
sible for carrying out plans, checking 
equipment, source materials, etc. Such 
a person may be a regular teacher de- 
voted to this work part time, or in a 
large system it may be a full-time di- 
rector with a staff of assistants. As an 
aid toward organizing the program, it 
is of major importance to select some- 
one who is thoroughly interested in 
the work and confident of the 
values to be gained from the ser- 
vice. Planning by departments, cur- 
riculum committees, and by classroom 
teachers is necessary for the best use 
of worth-while materials. This suggests 
that those responsible for curriculum 
development should have a major part 
in selection and use of audio-visual 
aids. 

There will be many problems arise 
as the program develops. In-service 
training of teachers in effective utili- 
zation is a very important phase of 
audio-visual education. The number of 
teacher-training institutions offering 
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courses in audio-visual education is 
growing rapidly. Special workshops 
for the purpose of training teachers in 
use and supervision of audio-visual 
materials have increased in numbers 
during the past few years. Sectional 
conferences for administrators and 
teachers are planned to acquaint the 
school people with available materials 
and to give suggestions for effective 
utilization. 

The problem of being able to get 
the teaching aid when it is needed is 
another matter that must be solved. 
Large school systems should be looking 
to the time when they will own their 
libraries of audio-visual aids. Smaller 


schools will do well to start a cooper- 
ative plan for purchasing materials for 
a visual aids library. 

There is a keener interest in public 
education. Objectives are clearer 
and more specific. Instruction must be 
less abstract and more concrete, less 
verbal and more visual. The advan- 
tages of audio-visual education have 
been proved many times in the labor- 
atory and in the classroom. The length 
of time that it takes to get a good pro- 
gram of audio-visual education in the 
schools of Illinois will be a measure of 
the interest we have in providing the 
most up-to-date educational opportu- 
nities for our boys and girls. 


Teacher Training in Audio-Visual Aids 


Howarp J. Ivens* 


The need for a large-scale rapid 
training of military personnel for the 
recent war has added great impetus to 
the value of audio-visual aids in teach- 
ing. Educators today are recognizing 
that one of the most significant changes 
in the postwar educational program 
will be a strong trend toward more 
utilization of audio-visual aids as a 
means of improving classroom instruc- 
tion. This trend will manifest itself 
both in increased use of these aids in 
the individual classroom and in a wider 
range of subject matter uses in the 
various Classrooms. Present indications 
are that many projectors of various 
types will replace the single machine 
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now serving entire school systems. 
Many leaders in the field of audio- 
visual aids predict that such equipment 
will eventually be a standard require- 
ment in each classroom. More con- 
servative leaders have in mind provid- 
ing at least one such set of equipment 
for each building, with one set for each 
floor in the larger buildings. Such an 
increase will demand more and better 
films and film libraries to aid teachers 
in the increased use of these valuable 
teaching aids. If this increased use 
is to be effective, there must be added 
recognition of responsibility for more 
adequate training of both new teachers 
and teachers already in service. 

To accomplish the first of these ob- 
jectives, the teacher-training institu- 
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tions must see that every prospective 
teacher receives adequate preparation 
for the proper use of audio-visual aids 
while the student is still in training. 
To accomplish the second objective 
each school system must assume re- 
sponsibility for training the teachers 
now in service in the values and correct 
use of audio-visual aids in their par- 
ticular teaching situation. The present 
satus of the training in both respects 


isinadequate. The teacher-training in- 


gitutions are just beginning to recog- 
nize their responsibility in this respect 
but are still doing too little about it. 
Some of the larger school systems are 
now building up worthwhile programs 
in audio-visual aids, including special 
training for their teachers in service. 
These are steps in the right direction, 
but a more widespread recognition of 
this responsibility is needed, including 
the acquiring of adequate budgets to 
make such a program effective. 


Before attempting a training pro- 
gram, teacher-training institutions must 
give consideration to just what a pro- 
gram of audio-visual aids actually in- 
cludes. The very act of teaching is 
an audio-visual process, but too fre- 
quently this act has been allowed to 
exist merely as a talking and listening 
process. Teachers do not recognize 
often enough the need for more con- 
crete experience to make verbal ex- 
perience meaningful to their students. 
Teachers need more training in how 
they can provide such experience as a 
means of enriching this talking and 
listening procedure in order to make 
their teaching more effective. They 


need to know various ways to motivate 
students through new and challenging 
learning situations. When audio- 
visual aids ‘are mentioned, most 
teachers think instinctively in terms of 
sound motion pictures and of all their 
complications in acquiring and opera- 
ting sound projectors. This is truly 
an important phase of audio-visual aids 
but emphasis should also be placed 
upon values, methods, and evaluations 
in the use of such teaching aids as 
bulletin boards, objects and models, 
charts and graphs, field trips, museum 
materials, etc. The majority of these 
aids are easily within the reach of all 
teachers. Their increased use depends 
more upon the initiative and resource- 
fulness of the teacher than upon ex- 
pensive, complicated mechanical equip- 
ment that is not always readily avail- 
able. In contrast, more specialized 
training will be needed if teachers are 
to make increased use of film strips, 
opaque projectors, slides, radio, silent 
films, and sound films. 


In regard to the present status of 
teacher training, the institutions for 
training students do not give enough 
direct training for the proper use of 
these aids. As a part of several edu- 
cation courses and again during stu- 
dent teaching experience, the prospec- 
tive teacher receives training and some 
experience in the use of bulletin boards, 
objects and models, charts, graphs and 
maps, field trips, and museum mater- 
ials. However, seldom is opportunity 
provided for the prospective teacher to 
receive training or experience in the 
following: (a) Operation of projec- 
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tion equipment of all types; (b) ex- 
perience in sources of slide, film strip, 
or film materials, (c) methods of us- 
ing these materials to the best of ad- 
vantage, and (d) ways of evaluating 
their effectiveness in contributing to 
accomplishment of objectives. Most 
teacher-training institutions do provide 
a well organized elective course in the 
use of audio-visual aids, but far too 
few students find it possible in their 
crowded programs to elect this course. 
The immediate problem is to find ways 
to make this training reach all pro- 
spective teachers in training. 


To bring future improvement to the 
existing situation, teacher-training in- 
stitutions should organize a two-fold 
training program. The teacher-training 
institutions should begin by giving ad- 
equate training and some experience 
for all students in teacher training. The 
public school systems should institute 
special training for teachers in service, 
i.e., for those who are interested but 
are almost completely uninformed, 
and for those who now make some use 
of available aids but are eager to learn 
new and better ways to use them. Co- 
operation between and correlation of 
the efforts of these two groups would 
be of mutual benefit to both. The 
teacher-training institutions are in an 
excellent position and possess the best 
facilities to assume leadership. They 
should welcome the opportunity to 
make such a contribution. 


The following paragraphs will con- 
sider in more detail how this two-fold 
training program might be accom- 
plished. 


A Teacher Training Course in 
Audio-Visual Aids 


All prospective teachers should have 
special training in all the best methods 
of presenting materials to pupils of 
varying background and abilities. To 
help accomplish this end, they should 
first acquire an understanding of the 
place and functions of audio-visual aids 
in teaching. They should learn that 
there is just as much danger in the 
over-use of audio-visual aids as in their 
under-use. The use of these aids must 
be recognized as an excellent means of 
enriching learning experiences with 
concrete examples but not as an end in 
themselves. Such aids must serve to 
bring about the desired generalizations, 
understandings, and integrations that 
should be the goals of all teaching. 
This will require special emphasis up- 
on the relationship between audio- 
visual aids and the psychology of 
learning. Effective use of audio-visual 
aids requires background as well as 
actual experience. A detailed study 
like the one just mentioned should 
contribute materially to such a back. 
ground. 


Prospective teachers will then be 
ready for a more detailed study of the 
specific audio-visual aids that can be 
used in the classroom. This part of 
the program should include special 
work covering the following audio 
visual aids: 

A. Field trips 

B. Objects and models 

C. Museum materials 

D. Graphs, charts, and maps 
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E. Stereographs, slides, and film 
strips 

F. Photography and its contribu- 
tions 

G. Radio and transcriptions 

H. Silent and sound films 


The mere listing of these topics as 
belonging in a training course is worth- 
less. For each topic the prospective 
teacher should put special emphasis 
upon what they include, what their 
function is, how they are related to 
the subject matter, and what contri- 
bution they can make to the learning 
process. Much consideration should 
be given to availability and prepara- 
tion of source material. A beginning 
teacher needs much help in learning 
bow to help himself. Far from least 
important in this training process 
should be the techniques of presenting 
these materials in the classroom and 
integrating them to the learning situ- 
ation. Especially is this true in the 
use of silent and sound films. The 
teacher must recognize the types of 
films, their values to instruction, and 
the various ways in which they can be 
used to the best advantage. 


No training in the techniques of 
teaching would be complete unless the 
prospective teacher learned how to 
evaluate the results of his efforts. It 
is too easy to take a field trip, build 
models, show slides, or have films, 
just for the purpose of doing something 
different. It is extremely necessary 
to have well-defined objectives, excel- 
lently planned subject matter, efficient 
methods of presentation, and the ne- 
cessary materials for accomplishment. 


The very best in these, however, will 
not guarantee effective teaching if the 
teacher has not learned to evaluate 
their effectiveness in contributing to 
the objectives of the lesson. In this 
way only, can a beginning teacher 
hope to improve the quality of his 
teaching. 

It is taken for granted in the pre- 
ceding discussion that to accomplish 
such training, the training institution 
should provide all necessary materials 
and equipment, especially that requir- 
ing mechanical and projection equip- 
ment, in ample quantity so that each 
student could become familiar with its 
set-up, proper care, and correct opera- 
tion. Certainly no student should enter 
the teaching profession incapable of 
setting up and operating a slide ma- 
chine, film strip projector, and a sound 
film projector. This proficiency will 
require experience as well as theoret- 
ical training; it can not be learned from 
pictures and textbook description. 


In-Service Training for Teachers 

The use of audio-visual aids in teach- 
ing varies greatly with different public 
school systems. Some have very meager 
equipment; others are very well equip- 
ped. In some systems the use is limit- 
ed to one or two resourceful teachers, 
who with their own initiative work 
under difficulties of no budgets, 
meager equipment, arid lack of sym- 
pathetic cooperation. In other school 
systems good budgets, good equipment, 
and a good program of utilization pre- 
vail as a result of value recognition 
and good leadership. However, in 
every school system many teachers can 
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be found who do not use audio-visual 
aids, especially films, either because 
they do not recognize their values, 
methods of use, and sources of supply 
or because obtaining such equipment 
or supplies is too difficult. Then too, 
in many schools, the individual teacher 
is doing a fine job in this respect but 
others are doing practically nothing. 
To improve upon these situations, each 


' administrator must personally survey 


his own system to determine its needs 
and methods of improving them. It 
should be needless to say that he must 
first of all, be thoroughly acquainted 
with the values to be derived and ways 
to improve quality of instruction 
through these methods. If he is co- 
operative and enthusiastic toward a 
program of improvement of instruction 
through increased use of audio-visual 
aids, the program for his school will 
be half solved. Too often special abil- 
ities among faculties are not recognized 
because of the failure to assign respon- 
sibilities for various accomplishments 
and then to provide that cooperation 
and stimulation that make an indi- 
vidual teacher want to do something 
worth-while. 


Several things might be done to aid 
in making the teacher conscious of im- 
provement of instruction by the in- 
creased use of audio-visual aids: 

First, capitalize upon those special 
abilities already apparent in the school 
system. Encourage his increased use 
of these aids and make it possible for 
him to give assistance to others who 
are mildly interested. He could or- 
ganize a small discussion group among 


those teachers interested. This would 
at least create more consciousness of 
the values that are being missed. 
Second, invite some one from out- 
side the school system in to discuss the 


‘use of audio-visual aids as part of a 
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program of improvement of instruc- 
tion. People from neighboring school 
systems and near-by colleges and uni- 
versities would be glad to cooperate in 
this way. 

Third, encourage attendance at var- 
ious occasional educational meetings 
and clinics that deal with audio-visual 
aids. 

Fourth, conduct a survey of school 
systems within reasonable distance to 
learn whether there would be sufficient 
interest in an extension course to be 
worth the effort to organize one. Ex- 
tension divisions of near-by colleges 
and universities are usually looking for 
opportunities to be of service. The 
schools, through their own efforts, can 
better decide what courses would be 
beneficial than the colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Fifth, organize and conduct one-day 
clinics dealing with various phases of 
audio-visual aids. Similar clinics have 
been held dealing with remedial read- 
ing, parent-teachers problems, handi- 
capped children, and health teaching. 
Experience has shown them to be valu- 
able in contributing to these special 
fields. There is no reason why the 
same technique cannot be applied to 
audio-visual instruction. Much help in 
organizing and conducting such clinic 
can be obtained from two sources: 
from the colleges and universities in 
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the area and from commercial com- 
panies dealing with audio-visual aids 
equipment. Many such companies 
have educational representatives who 
have had much experience in their re- 
spective fields as well as successful 
teaching experience for a background. 
Effective use.of these people could pro- 


-vide excellent opportunities for demon- 


stration of the latest equipment, help 
in effective ways of using materials, 
and learning of successful programs 
carried on elsewhere. This is especially 
true of companies dealing with slides, 
film strips, and motion picture films. 
All indications seem to show that these 
are the audio-visual aids in which most 
help is needed at the present time. 


In connection with the clinic method ' 


it might be well to study the program 
as worked out by the Omaha, Ne- 
braska, Public Schools in conjunction 
with leadership from the University of 
Omaha. This is an excellent example 
of what can be done when proper en- 
couragement is provided. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Indiana Uni- 
versity are both recognized leaders in 
their forward-looking programs. 

The University of Chicago in col- 
laboration with the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica has published for distribution a 
very helpful mimeographed manual 


on how to organize and conduct a one- 
day “Classroom Motion Picture Clin- 
ic.” This manual suggests a program 
consisting of 
(A) The place and role of class- 
room films 
(B) Evaluating and selecting class- 
room films 
(C) Organizing the classroom film 
program 
(D) Creative utilization 
Helpful bibliography for each of 
these topics is included in the manual. 
This material could be very helpful in 
encouraging more and better use of 
classroom films. Similar clinics deal- 
ing with other phases of audio-visual 
aids could be organized. 


Sixth, sell the values and needs of 
such a program to boards of education. 
A good program is not inexpensive 
except as measured in terms of its 
great contribution to a large number of 
students. Adequate budgets must be 
provided in order to make the program 
possible. The good classroom teacher 
is busy enough with other classroom 
problems. This added obstacle must 
be removed from their pathway to im- 
provement of instruction through in- 
creased and better use of audio-visual 
aids. 
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A Program of Audio-Visual Education for the 


Thomas Metcalf Elementary School 


E. A. Licuty* 


Enough has been written in the past 
months to justify thoroughly the use of 
audio-visual aids in thé school pro- 
gram. I shall not attempt to add to 
that justification, but will attempt to 
explain the type of audio-visual educa- 
tion program that I hope can be set 
up in the Metcalf School. 


First of all, the Thomas Metcalf 
Elementary School is a training school 
and, as a result, the administration and 
faculty feel a two-fold responsibility in 
setting up any program. Like any 
other elementary school, it should pro- 
vide wholesome educational experi- 
ences for the boys and girls who 
attend, and secondly, it should provide 
worthwhile experiences for the stu- 
dents who elect to do their student 
teaching. Both of these objectives call 
for the use of the best that there is 
to offer in the way of instructional sup- 
plies and school equipment. There- 
fore, mo program can be considered 
complete unless it makes use of these 
modern essentials in the classroom. 


It is hoped that, under the new ex- 
panded program which is in the 
making, we can have a complete pro- 
gram extending from the nursery 
school through the eighth grade and 
closely tied to a special school for the 


* Principal of the Metcalf Elementary 
School 
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handicapped children. This program 
should provide ample opportunity to 
have two units of each grade with a 
combined enrollment in the elementary 
school and the special school of ap- 
proximately eight hundred children. 

There should be several classrooms 
—perhaps one for every two grade 
units—p h y sically and acoustically 
equipped for the use of 16 mm. sound 
films. The school should own some of 
the standard films that can be used 
from year to year. Some could be se- 
cured on a rental basis for special top- 
ics and occasions. The school should 
own at least two good portable 16 mm. 
sound projectors, which could be taken 
from room to room and used right in 
the classroom. In addition to this 
equipment, there might well be a num- 
ber of small filmstrip projectors for 
showing slides. This type of machine 
is especially useful in that it enables 
the teacher to put a picture on the 
screen and discuss it with the class. 
There should also be some filmstrip 
cameras to be used in taking pictures 
of a local nature to be used in the 
classroom. Much use can be made of 
this type of instruction in the teach- 
ing of local geography and science in 
the elementary school. 


THE USE OF RADIO 


Another feature of modern educa- 
tion that should be exhibited in the 
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new Metcalf Elementary School should 
be inter-communication system 
whereby worthwhile radio programs 
can be brought to any or all of the 
classrooms. By means of directed ra- 
dio listening, the elementary pupils 
can be taught to appreciate music and 
drama. The radio can also be used to 
vitalize the social studies program in 
the upper grades. 


THE USE OF RECORDS 
Too often when we think of audio- 
visual aids in teaching, we overlook the 
most commonly used aid—the record- 
playing machine. The Metcalf School 


library should be equipped with at 


least two good machines and a goodly 
number of the best children’s records 
Much of the world’s best music and 
many of the best children’s stories are 
recorded and can easily be brought to 
the classroom. Like the filmstrip, re- 
cords are good teaching devices since 
the machine can be stopped and the 
material discussed with the pupils. 
This possibility affords good opportu- 
nity for teaching the material at the 
time when the children are most in- 
terested. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS AND 
THE OBJECTIVES 

In the preceding paragraphs, two 

general objectives were set forth for 

the Thomas Metcalf Elementary 

School. Since the first one is the same 


as that for any good elementary school, 


it is not necessary to harmonize the use 
of audio-visual aids with the first ob- 
jective. The second objective, how- 
ever, being peculiar to a training 
school, needs some explanation. Too 
often audio-visual programs are set up 
by purchasing equipment without giv- 
ing any thought to the training of the 
teacher who is to use that equipment. 
Teachers in training should be taught 
methods of planning for the showing 
of a film, the use of slides, or listening 
to a radio program or to a recording. 
Student teachers might well plan with 
critics for the use of such aids just as 
other types of instruction are planned. 
They should also be taught the value 
and the methods of evaluating this type 
of instruction in the same manner that 
they are taught to evaluate other class- 
room procedures. Still another valu- 


able lesson that should be taught to the 
student teacher is the source from 
which she may secure useful audio- 
visual materials and ways of selecting 
materials wisely. 
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The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in the 
Instructional Program of the Secondary School 


C. LEPPERT* 
Victor M. Houston** 


Films have become an educational 
medium of first importance in high 
school instruction. The benefits to be 
derived from the use of films for 
instructional and training programs 
in the armed services, civilian defense, 
and civic organizations are well known ; 
in fact the use of films outside the high 
school classroom has far out-distanced 
the use of these relatively new teaching 
materials in the classroom itself. Aside 
from the problems of securing ade- 
quate equipment, one of the most im- 
mediate and urgent needs is to moti- 
vate and interest teachers in making 
greater use of films as instructional 
materials in the subject areas of the 
high school curriculum. 

There is scarcely a teacher who has 
not become increasingly concerned 
about the so-called non-verbal group 
of boys and girls in the high schools. 
George Henry, principal of a high 
school in Dover, Maryland, states in 
his article, “Can Your Child Really 
Read ?”, in Harpers, for January, 1946, 
“that of the six and two-thirds million 
on the high school rolls in 1940, easily 
two and one-half million belong to the 
non-verbal group.” These boys and 


* Assistant Professor of the Teaching 
of Social Studies 

** Principal of the University High 
School 
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gitls are not to be confused with the 
mentally backward. For the most part 
they are wholesome, talented, and re- 
sponsible youth but they are unable to 
master and use the tool skills of read- 
ing and writing well enough to profit 
from strictly textbook instruction. If 
we recognize that these non-verbal as 
well as the verbal students possess 
some talent or gift, and if we are 
agreed that the school has a responsi- 
bility to help them acquire and master 
sufficient skill to experience the satis- 
faction that comes with personal suc- 
cess and service rendered to others, 
then we as teachers need to re-consider 
the benefits to be derived from the 
classroom use of films as means of 
supplementing and clarifying textbook 
instruction. 

For all pupils and more particularly 
for the non-verbal group, films pro- 
vide an emotional basis for mental 
abstractions far more adequate than 
collateral reading. In a study of the 
recent war, for example, no amount of 
reading can portray quite so vividly or 
clearly the reasons why the English re- 
sisted the attacks of the Luftwaffe as 
the OWI film, “Battle of Britain.” 
Russian tactics of defense in depth, 
gtaphic portrayals of grand strategy 
in the Nazi invasion of the USSR, and 
a new appreciation of the human and 
material losses basic to an understand- 
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ing of current international problems 
of building a foundation for world 
peace are developed in the OWI eight- 
reel film, “Battle of Russia.” Or take 
as an example the Julien Byran films, 
“Good Neighbor Family,” “Argentine 
Primer,” ar.d “Venezuela” produced 
for the Office of Inter-American 
Affgirs as a means of presenting in 
color the esseritial geographical and 
historical facts about Latin American 
countries. Such films help boys and 
girls create a keen appreciation of the 
social and economic problems con- 
fronting a people by showing the rea- 
sons for these problems. Films, such 
as those previously mentioned, provide 
the non-verbal learner with a better 
understanding of the obstacles to inter- 
national understanding and good will 
than he can possibly gain through a 
study of the verbal materials now 
available. Even the learner who has 
little difficulty in handling verbal ma- 
terials finds his appreciations height- 
ened and understandings broadened 
through well-chosen films. Wendell 
Willkie has warned us that we must 
have one world if we are to avoid 
having no world. In the documented 
film dealing with the life and problems 
of other peoples is, perhaps, to be 
found at least a part of the answer 
to the means of preparing our students 
for citizenship in the new era of peace 
in One World. 


The importance of audio-visual ma- 
terials in developing international 
understanding has received the atten- 
tion of several influential educational 
agencies, including the American 


Council on Education and the Film 
Council of America. These organiza- 
tions were joint sponsors of a confer- 
ence held in Washington, D.C., June 
14-15, 1946. The report of this con- 
ference is contained in an American 
Council on Education publication of 
168 pages, entitled Use of Audio- 
visual Materials Toward International 
Understanding. The recommendations 
and resolutions which were adopted 
cover eight categories and relate to 
such matters as the production, evalua- 
tion, and distribution of films, as well 
as the research and personnel needed 
to implement their use in developing 
intelligent understanding of other 
peoples and other ways of life. 

In addition to the recommenda- 
tions and resolutions in these eight 
categories the following general rec- 
ommendations were 

1. It is recommended that all 
other departments or divisions 
of UNESCO establish liaison 
officers to work closely with 
the mass media and audio- 
visual sections of UNESCO to 
the end that they will utilize 
audio-visual materials in their 
work. 

2. It is recommended that an 
international conference on 
audio-visual materials be called 
in the early future. 

In order to supply, on the na- 
tional level, the information and 
services necessary to im — pa 
program which 

undertake in the field nal au 
materials, the 
a final resolution dealin 
with the establishment of a nati 
voluntary coordinating body: 

It was voted unanimously that the 

conference go on as favor- 
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ing the establishment of a national 
voluntary organization in the field 
of audio-visual materials and that 
the American Council on Education 
and the Film Council of America 
endeavor to set up such a body.* 

In the subject areas of economics 
and sociology, “The River” and “The 
Plow that Broke the Plains” are ex- 
amples of documentary films that 
create an emotional response to the 
problem of conservation. “‘Illinois 
Prisons” develops the problems and 
programs of human engineering and 
rehabilitation that would require ex- 
tensive reading, possibly with inferior 
results. 

In the area of vocational guidance 
all students can profit from a study of 
“Three to be Served,” in which the 
problems of the employer, employee, 
and the investor are developed in an 
adolescent setting. Films on specific 
occupations such as jobs in manufactur- 
ing, agriculture, clerical occupations, 
trade, public service, and the profes- 
sions save time that would otherwise be 
spent on field trips often with less in- 
sight on the part of the students, since 
even the most carefully planned field 
trips cannot always provide the same 
coverage of conditions of work, duties 
performed, allied jobs, advantages and 
disadvantages, and trends of employ- 
ment that can be included in a care- 
fully selected film. 

Films, then, provide factual infor- 
mation that may supplement textbook 
information; they stimulate imagina- 
tion; they aid memory; they are eco- 


‘Ibid., p. 150. 
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nomical because they cover much more 
material in less time; they help stu- 
dents see new relationships; they im- 
prove appreciations; and they aid stu- 
dents in comprehending the conditions 
of life, problems, and reactions of 
other peoples. Most important of all, 
perhaps, is that they force student 
minds to go where they otherwise 
would not go because new interests 
are aroused which motivate greater 
student activity in reading, individual 
reports, group discussion, and con- 
certed class action on vocational, inter- 
cultural and citizenship problems. 


Audio-visual aids are available in all 
other areas of instruction. In addition 
to the excellent films in the fields of 
social studies, science, business educa- 
tion, music appreciation, industrial arts, 
home economics, and physical educa- 
tion, there are excellent exhibits that 
should be used especially in the fields 
of agriculture, art, home economics, 
and science. Recordings of historical 
speeches and documents are available 
for use in history classes. Recordings 
of plays and poems help to motivate 
and make meaningful the work in lit- 
erature. The instructional program of 
the armed services demonstrated to us 
the effectiveness of the use of record- 
ings in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. One of the best media in the 
area of speech correction is to make 
periodic recordings of the student's 
voice. Most schools make altogether 
too little use of films, exhibits, and 
radio broadcasts in the important non- 
subject-matter areas of ethics, hobbies, 
travel, and manners and courtesy. The 
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occasional use of well chosen films 
in an all-school assembly can be used 
to improve the quality of student life 
in the school. 


To obtain these results, the teacher 
must pre-view every film used in the 
classroom and must plan the instruc- 
tion as carefully as for other instruc- 
tional materials. The teacher needs to 
determine whether the film presents 
and develops authentically the materials 
related to the unit of work studied by 
the class. The film should be suited 
to the maturity level of the class. It 
needs to point up the understandings 
based on factual information as well 
as the relationship of materials. It 
should present and encourage attitudes 
that motivate pupil growth both in un- 
derstanding and in action. Films 
should be selected and ordered to be 
used at the time that the units for 
which they were selected are being 
taught. Much is to be gained from 
getting the right film at the right time. 
Ideally, of course, each school should 
have a well-stocked film library as ac- 
cessible to teachers as the present 
(book) library is for collateral reading 
materials. While we are waiting for 
this ideal situation, administrators must 


make it possible, even easy for teachers 
to use films now available from other 
sources. 

For best results, films should be 
shown in the classroom. If the film 
is treated as instructional material, the 
teacher should be able to turn to a film 
and use it as an introductory, develop- 
mental, or summary teaching device. It 
goes without saying that for intelligent 
seeing and listening pupils must be 
given directions in what to look and 
listen for. These may be suggested by 
the teacher or they may represent joint- 
pupil-teacher planning that has grown 
out of the on-going work of the class- 
room. Immediate follow-up discussion 
is invaluable; in fact, it is imperative. 
All pupils need and can benefit from 
the summary review. Through it, mis- 
representation and unanswered ques- 
tions can be clarified. Critical thinking 
can be developed in the next follow-up 
steps, i.e., teacher-suggested reading, 
individual reports, socialized discus- 
sion. In some instances the class may 
decide to attack a problem in its own 
school or local community, thus they 
will gain new experiences in working 
together and in contributing to the so- 
lution of a social problem as members 
of the group. 
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The Use of Films in Milner Library 


GERTRUDE PLOTNICKY* 


The Audio-Visual Committee of the 
American Library Association secured 
a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in 1940 to determine what part 
educational films might be expected 
to play in the holdings and services of 
the library of the future. Gerald D. 
McDonald of the New York Library 
was granted a leave of absence to make 
the study. He brought to the task 
his experience as a librarian, together 
with a keen interest in the subject. Re- 
garding the educational potentialities 
of films, his report states: 


Films introduce a world we never 
saw, a life we never lived, and peo- 
ple we never knew. They show 
glimpses of beauty to be treasured 
and of ugliness which men must 
strive to obliterate. They can speak 
directly to many who are not accus- 
tomed to obtaining ideas from the 
printed page. They quickly sum- 
marize a subject, raise an issue, or 
pose a problem. They furnish a 
speedy method of communication to 
large groups, and provide them 
with a common experience. They 
provide a visual imagery to be ap- 

lied to the things people read. 

ey can clarify job techniques for 
the worker, picture the living past 
for the historian, and extend the 
range of the eye for the scientist. 
They have in them the power to 
oO study on vital problems, to 
plead the case for neglected hu- 
manity, to revitalize democrary, and 
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to develop a more responsible ci- 

tizenship.* 

This statement leads to the conclu- 
sion that educational films with these 
unusual values as implements of edu- 
cation do have a very definite place in 
the services expected from a library, 
and 

‘it is apparent that much more study 

and experimentation is needed, es- 

cially around three problems: 
ow to use films to greatest educa- 

tional advantage, . . . how to im- 
prove distribution and provide more 
personalized contact betweén pro- 
ducer or distributor and the con- 
sumer, and finally how to train 
librarians and educators in the in- 
tricacies of bringing films into 
widespread and effective use for 
educational ends’.? 

The first objective of any library is 
to bring together the patron and his 
need. The same basic library skills 
apply to this new medium as to those 
we are accustomed to use in the selec- 
tion, cataloging, and circulation of 
books. 

Although Milner Library was 
planned several years before this study 
was made, microfilm was already mak- 
ing its demands on college libraries 
and as a result provision was made for 
using such materials in the new library. 


1Gerald D. McDonald, Educational 
Motion Pictures and Libraries, American 
Library Association, 1942 


2Ibid 
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A small light-proof projection room 
was built, equipped with both black- 
board and beaded screen at the front 
of the room and a fire-proof projection 
booth at the rear. A ramp sloping 
from the rear to the front of the room 
forms an aisle between two rows of 
stationary tablet-arm chairs. This room 
was intended not for a little theatre 
but for the use of individual classes. 
Therefore, seating is provided for only 
fifty-two. 

This building, with its ample storage 
space, its humidity-controlled book 
stacks which provide proper conditions 
for films as well as books, and the 


already well-equipped projection room, 


seemed the logical place for housing 
the audio-visual education materials 
when it became apparent that they had 
outgrown their earlier quarters in the 
David Felmley Hall of Science. In 
September, 1943, all such equipment 
and holdings were moved to Milner 
Library and the staff assumed the re- 
sponsibility for administering them. 
Among these holdings are two 16 
mm. sound projectors, one silent pro- 
jector, a Reflectoscope, a Leitz projec- 
tor and several Tri-purpose projectors. 
One sound projector is usually housed 
in the Science Building, and one is 
always kept in the projection booth in 
the micro-photography room. Other 
equipment is stored, and is often 
loaned out very much as are the books. 


There are in the collection a small 
but carefully selected library of about 
fifty films, both silent and sound, some 
two hundred film strips, and several 
hundred glass slides and opaques. 
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Great care is taken in buying films. 
Only when the use is frequent enough 
to warrant the expense are they pur- 
chased. Many films are rented during 
a year. An earnest attempt is made to 
secure all that are requested. 


There .are certain very definite ad- 
vantages to owning films. If they are 
at hand and ready to be used when the 
need for them arises, no time is wasted 
in writing for bookings, and no delay 
is caused by shipping difficulties over 
which we have no control. They may 
be used to introduce a subject or they 
may be run a second time for review. 
If some point is missed, they may eas- 
ily be shown a third time at no expense 
or delay. There are as many advan- 
tages to be found in renting materials. 
Since films are all expensive, a reel 
must be used many times a year to war- 
rant its being bought. Since subject 
matter is changing constantly and new 
films are always being introduced, they 
can be rented as easily and cheaply as 
older material. Silent films are today 
almost as outmoded for school use as 
they are in the commercial theatres. 
With the rapid change in technicolor 
films, it will be only a short time until 
the black-and-white pictures will be 
classed with the silent pictures. When 
one depends rather largely on rentals, 
the newest films can be ‘secured at a 
very moderate expense. 


When a film is rented, an effort is 
made to secure the maximum use of it 
while it is on the campus. To this 
end, a notice is sent to the departments 
that might be interested. Weekly 
annotated lists of the films for the fol- 
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lowing week are prepared for the 
Vidette. 

The Educational Film Catalog is 
kept at the loan desk of the library. 
In a nearby filing case may be found 
many catalogs of film-renting agencies. 
Borrowers interested in films may con- 
sult this material. The librarians are 
always glad to be of assistance. 

The library makes all arrangements 
for securing the films, notifying the in- 
structor of the booking, and reserving 
the room for the specific classes. 
Trained student assistants service the 
projectors and act as operators. 

The remarkable results obtained by 
the Army and Navy in their speeded- 
up educational program with its heavy 
demands on films has presented a ques- 
tion with which all educators must be 
concerned. Psychologists tell us that 
ninety per cent of all learning is ob- 
tained through the eye and five per 
cent through the ear. Many men and 
women are returning to the teaching 
profession accustomed to either teach- 
ing or learning by film and they will 
want to use this new medium. Teach- 
ing techniques successfully used in 
war times can be as successfully used 
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in peace times in the schools. Films 
are not expert teachers, but they are 
expert aids to a good teacher. 

The tax-supported school cannot 
hope to achieve the same success with 
audio-visual aids that the Armed 
Forces did. The average school has 
more demands on its funds than can 
be easily met and most of the visual 
educational materials are expensive. 
The Armed Forces had unlimited fi- 
nancesjo draw on for their equipment. 
Suitable projection rooms and opera- 
tors were provided without delay, and 
of course, they had priorities which 
allowed them to fill every need. Ina 
school system, a visual education pro- 
gram presents a real problem that 
needs much consideration before a 
radical change can be made. 

Is the film method of teaching as 
good as some people maintain? Is it 
as poor as some people believe? Is it 
not well to hold to the old method to 
some extent and to try the new ones 
with an open mind? Milner Library 
is trying to provide both types of 
teaching material and to offer the best 
in books and films to the future teach- 
ers of Illinois. 
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Producing Effective Exhibits 


Ceca H. 


To anyone who has ever been ac- 
cused of window shopping there is 
no need to attempt to prove that ex- 
hibits are effective. This statement 
applies as surely to exhibits within a 
school or similar institution as to the 
windows of a clothing store down on 
the Square. Children and adults na- 
turally delight in looking at things 
and learn painlessly and enthusiasti- 
cally by so doing. Therefore, our chief 
problem is to produce exhibits that 
will appeal to the particular group with 
which we are dealing and that will be. 
worth their while. 

In setting up an exhibit, we should 
remember first that any exhibit worthy 
of that name must teach something. 
We must decide what we wish to 
teach, write the story, and then iilus- 
trate it with objects as strategic points. 
This procedure is not so elaborate as 
it sounds; it may be accomplished on 
a two-foot bulletin board as well as in 
a six-foot case. As an illustration we 
shall use a very small bulletin board 
exhibit entitled “Know Your Trees’. 
We wished here to teach a few native 
trees by means of their seeds and 
leaves, Selecting the trees, in this case, 
became a substitution for writing the 
story. The seeds and leaves were the 
objects with which the story was illus- 
trated. To make the exhibit attractive 
we needed to use a little imagination. 
Silhouettes of several trees were used 
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in the background against irregularly 
placed, brightly colored paper. The 
seeds, a leaf, and a label were attached 
to each. The title, “Know Your 
Trees,” was cut from colored paper, 
connected with Scotch tape and fas- 
tened across the front. The exhibit 
was then complete. 

We might consider a few sugges- 
tions which, if followed, could pro- 
duce more effective exhibits: 

1. ATTRACT ATTENTION TO 

THE EXHIBIT. 

A. Color may accomplish this goal. 
Paints and papers in various shades 
ready at hand are an absolute necessity. 
When pictures are always mounted 
squarely on the same color, they grad- 
ually lose their identity for the ob- 
server. Mexican, Chinese, or English 
scenes are just pieces of undifferen- 
tiated gray cardboard. Perhaps un- 
mounted pictures will not last quite so 
long, but they will do a much more 
effective job while they do last. It is 
not necessary to keep each piece of 
mounting paper exactly the same size 
or shape. Cut it into circles, triangles, 
or whatever your imagination may de- 
vise, and, if the pictures lap over here 
and there, the results will prove that 
much more interesting. 

B. Try a variety of lettering. Cut 
out letters, paint them, or print them. 
Even within one exhibit different let- 
tering will bring out various points. 
Letters need not always be arranged in 
neat military fashion. Look at the 
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most effective advertisements in the 
magazines and you will find diagonal 
and circular arrangements as often as 
the horizontal. 


C. Add to the exhibit something 
not strictly necessary to teach the les- 
son. In an exhibit of children’s books, 
silhouettes of children add a note of 
cheer; for a collection of foreign 
money, a colorful cut-out map of the 
countries represented will be worth- 
while; in an exhibit on China, large 
Chinese characters will attract atten- 
tion. 


D. Arrange the exhibit to conform 
to the idea you are trying to convey. 
If the exhibit is on airplanes, arrange 
the objects and letters to carry across 
the idea of stream-lining; an exhibit of 
cathedral pictures should imply lofty 
height; Latin-American objects could 
be arranged to express color and gaiety. 


2. ORDERLINESS is the second 
point. Imagine a book without title, 
chapters, paragraphs, sentences, of 
punctuation. Most readers would shy 
away from it after one glance, and 
even the most ardent student would 
find himself in hopeless confusion very 
shortly. So it is with a collection of 
articles which lack the order necessary 
to make them into an exhibit. For 
example, a collection of Indian objects 
assembled without rhyme or reason, 
without labels or information of any 
sort, is worse than useless. Students 
will probably gather the erroneous im- 
pressions that all Indians wear feather 
head dresses, make silver jewelry, live 
in tepees, eat salmon, and hunt the 
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buffalo. It would be much better to 
confine the topic in the first place to 
smaller limits such as “Homes of In- 
dians in the United States’ or “Modern 
Indian Art.” Articles should be ar- 
ranged in some systematic order with 
a general heading and with small labels 
which will answer the most reasonable 
curiosity about them. 


Pictures and clippings carelessly 
thumbtacked to a bulletin board by 
one corner and partly covered by the 
picture next to it are no inducements 
for examination. The mechanics of 
displaying objects should be hidden in 
so far as possible. Pins are much more 
inconspicuous than thumb _ tacks; 
small pieces of Scotch tape rolled into 
cylinders, when attached to the back 
of papers, seem to hold the papers 
miraculously to most backgrounds. 

Cleanliness certainly should be con- 
sidered under orderliness. No: matter 
how well an exhibit has been arranged, 
how many hours have been spent in 
its preparation, it will fall far short 
of success if the objects are soiled and 
the glass covering them filmy with 
grime or smudged with fingerprints. 


3. DO NOT CROWD AN EXHIBIT. 
Again we may follow the example of 
good business. The exclusive shops 
have three hats in a window, not 
twenty-five. The three hats are distinc- 
tive ones, not duplicates of each other. 
An effective advertisement has a large 
amount of space unmarred by print or 
illustrations. So, too, an exhibit should 
contain only a few perfect objects. 
Duplicates should be excluded and, 
as far as possible, so should damaged 
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specimens. Allow enough space so each 
object may be easily seen. 


4, DISCARD THE IDEA THAT 
YOU CANNOT HAVE EXHIBITS 
unless you may show something very 
old or very valuable or something 
which belonged to someone of impor- 
tance. Oftentimes such objects have no 
teaching value whatsoever. On the 
other hand, you can step out of your 
backdoor and gather the materials for a 
helpful exhibit at almost any time of 
the year. 


5. IF YOU ARE AT A LOSS FOR 
AN EXHIBIT TOPIC, a few general 
suggestions may be of help. 

A. Something of current interest 
is always appreciated. Every month has 
holidays and birthdays of which to 
take advantage. New discoveries are 


being made each day. New materials, : 


new drugs, new machines, new meth- 
ods of working all lend themselves 
to exhibit purposes. 

B. Exhibits connected with various 
studies are helpful. It may be about 
a place such as Egypt, a time such as 
the seventeenth century in France, a 
person such as George Washington 
Carver, a thing such as “Transportation 
by Air,” or an idea such as “The Slav- 
ery Question.” 

C. How to do things offers a wide 
field from which to choose. Every- 
one seems fascinated by seeing the 
steps in the manufacture of anything 
from a clothespin to the mounting of 
a bird. How to make a marionette, a 
birdhouse, a book, a dress or a Christ- 
mas card are all of equal interest. 

D. Hobbies are fool-proof exhibits. 


People are interested in seeing what 
someone else with a similar hobby has 
collected or in finding out something 
about an unusual one. 

E. Live animals and plants make 
excellent exhibits if you are so inclined 
as to care for them well. In terrariums 
or aquariums fitted to their needs they 
will flourish and teach better lessons 
than the best books about them. 

F. Mounted specimens with some 
attempt to show their habitat are excel- 
lent. Not only birds and mammals but 
insects, shells, and other sea life should 
be included. Remember that a bit of 
sand beneath the shells, plus some 

- wave-swept debris, will show them off 
to better advantage than will a glass 
shelf. 


6. IF YOU HAVE NO SPACE IN 
YOUR ROOM OR YOUR SCHOOL 
FOR EXHIBITS, you might like to try 
some of these ideas: 


Have you cupboards in your room 
from which the doors could be re- 
moved? These cupboards make excel- 
lent exhibit cases. 

B. Flat cases, two or three inches 
deep, can be constructed along walls 
and take up little space; this work may 
be done with little effort or expense. 

C. Shallow cases which are light 
enough to be carried around or which 
may be hung on a wall may be built of 
wood and covered with glass. These 
are especially satisfactory as they may 
be passed from one room or school to 
another. 

D. The small riker mounts commer- 
cially produced are useful for showing 
delicate objects such as seeds or insects 
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against the cotton background. These 
mounts may be handled by hundreds 
of children without disturbing the 
specimens inside. 


Here we have the essential material 


elements of good exhibits. Besides 
these, two intangible qualities are of 
supreme importance. Enthusiasm and 
imagination can produce striking ex- 
hibits where unlimited funds alone 
may fail. 


Audio-Visual Education - Future Tense at 
Illinois State Normal University 


Curis A. DEYOUNG* 


Audio-visual education at Illinois 
State Normal University has a bright 
future tense. Two distinct emphases 
in the future will be (1) expansion 
and (2) enrichment of the program. 

Audio-visual education is being 
broadened to include all types of multi- 
sensory aids so essential in teacher- 
education institutions and in the pub- 
lic schools of the State. For example, 
the University Museum is destined to 
play a larger role for all students from 
the kindergarten through the Graduate 
School of the University . 

The undergraduate program in au- 
dio-visual education will be extended 
to include graduate work in this field. 
The University has already had several 
calls for directors of audio-visual edu- 
cation. 

Expansion contemplated is also geo- 
graphical, covering a larger territory to 
be served. A very interesting and 
helpful study of audio-visual programs 
in McLean County was recently com- 
pleted by Elmo Gross, a master’s de- 
gree graduate of the University. This 
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study will be used in projecting a pro- 
gram whereby Illinois State Normal 
University will become an audio-visual 
education center for the surrounding 
territory. 

The program is to be enriched as 
well as expanded. For example, many 
more phonograph records and record- 
ings are being added to the inventory. 
The sound-scribers and speech-record- 
ing apparatus on the campus are in 
constant use. New ways will be dis- 
covered for multiplying the use of 
records and recording devices. The 
radio may be used to supplement the — 
Extension Division of the University 
and to enrich the adult education pro- 
gram. 

The enrichment of the program in 
special education will witness greater 
use of multi-sensory aids in educating 
slow learners, the deaf and hard of 
hearing, and other physically handi- 
capped children. 

Thus Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity plans to expand and enrich its 
audio-visual program for teaching, 
learnings and living in a new scientific 
age. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Pres. R. W. Fairchild appeared an 
the program of the University of Chi- 
cago Teachers College Conference, 
October 21, upholding the negative 
side of a debate on the subject, 
“Teachers Colleges Should Become 
State Colleges.” Dr. Fairchild spoke 
before the Illinois Intercollegiate Re- 
gistrars Association in Springfield. 
November 1, on “Current Trends in 
Teacher Education.” On December 
16 he visited Wayne University in 
Detroit to check their graduate school 


for the American Association of - 


Teachers Colleges. In Michigan, he 
visited the University at Ann Arbor, 
and the State Normal College at Ypsil- 
anti, gathering ideas for the new build- 
ings being planned for this campus. 

Dr. Marie M. Dirks, director of the- 
division of home economics education, 
attended a national meeting of state 
supervisors and teacher-trainers in 
home economics called by the United 
States Office of Education, December 
8-10, at St. Louis. 

Dr. Clifford E. Horton, director of 
the division of health and physical 
education, was appointed manager of 
the central meeting of the Illinois 
Physical Education Association held at 
Normal, November 9. Dr. Horton is 
now editor of the Association's Bulle- 
tin, The Illinois Physical Education 
News. 

C. W. Hudelson, director of the 
division of agriculture education, gave 
the welcome address to the Illinois 
Inter-racial Commission in Blooming- 


ton, October 2. On October 28, he 
spoke on “History and Progress made 
in Normal” before the Normal Wo- 
men’s Improvement League. 

Miss Ella C. Leppert, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of social science, 
addressed the Bloomington Rotary 
Club, October 24, on ‘‘Selecting Your 
Vocation.” Miss Leppert is this year’s 
president of the local Council for the 
Social Studies and International Rela- 
tions chainman of the Bloomington 
branch of the American Association of 
University Women. 

Miss, Dorothy Eckelmann, assistant 
professor of speech, attended the con- 
vention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English at Atlantic City, 
November 28-30. As chairman of the 
committee, Children Learn to Speak, 
Miss Eckelmann is a member of the 
National Board of Directors. ‘‘Over- 
coming Speech Difficulties” is the title 
of an article by Miss Eckelmann in 
the December Elementary English Re- 
view. 

Dr. F. L. Hoover, director of the 
division of art education, presided at 
a panel discussion on ‘‘Re-organizing 
Our Art Aims at the Elementary, 
Secondary, and College Levels,” for the 
Around-Chicago Art Educators meeting 
at the Chicago Art Institute on Decem- 
ber 14. 

Dr. C. A. DeYoung, dean of the 
University, preached in the Presby- 
terian Church at Chenoa, Septem- 
ber 29; in the Presbyterian Church at 
Heyworth, October 27; and at the 
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Evangelical and Reformed Church in 
Bloomington, November 10. On Octo- 
ber 23, Dr. DeYoung spoke at Gales- 
burg on “Health Education,” and at 
Joliet on “In-service Teacher Educa- 
tion.” 

Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the 
department of geography, was chair- 
man of a round table discussion on 
“Standards for Wall Maps” at the 
National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers meeting at Columbus, Ohio, De- 
cember 27. 

Dr. L. W. Miller, associate professor 
of biological science, addressed Livings- 
ton County study groups at Pontiac, 
November 2, on ‘Natural Science in 
the New State Curriculum Guide.” 

Dr. Rose E. Parker, director of the 
division of special education, recently 
talked to the Minier Parent Teacher 
Association on the education of handi- 
capped children, and, on December 11, 
attended the meeting of the National 
Society of Crippled Children and 
Adults, in Chicago. 

Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor 
of health and physical education, par- 
ticipated in a teaching demonstration 
of high school physical education ac- 
tivities for untrained teachers in physi- 
cal education at Buffalo, October 14. 
The clinic was sponsored by the Super- 
visor of Physical Education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Dr. 
Gray was represented in the program 
of the meeting of the Illinois Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation on November 9 at Nor- 
mal, where she presented a demonstra- 
tion of co-recreational dance for high 
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school boys and girls, led a discussion 
of problems in high school recreation, 
and led a discussion of women’s 


basketball rules at the basketball clinic. 


Dr. Gwen Smith, assistant professor 
of physical education, assisted in con- 
ducting the clinic for untrained teachers 
of physical education at Buffalo, Octo- 
ber 14. Dr. Smith participated in the 
meeting of the Illinois Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion at Normal, November 9, where 
she demonstrated teaching tennis to 
a group of seventh grade girls, and 
officiated at the demonstration basket- 
ball game played by Illinois State 
Normal University women students. 

Dr. Victor M. Houston, principal of 
the University High School, spoke at 
a combined meeting of the Parent 
Teacher Associations of the three 
Springfield high schools, November 7, 
on “Developing International Under- 
standing.” On November 25, he ad- 
dressed the Peoria County Teachers 
Institute on the ‘Role of the Class- 
room Teacher in Guidance,” and 
“Problems in Vocational Couaseling.” 

Dr. H. F. Koepke, associate profes- 
sor of business education, has an 
atticle, “Reading the Price Tag on 
Installment Credit,” in Credit World 
for November. 

Dr. Donald T. Ries, assistant pro- 
fessor of biological science, addressed 
the Bloomington-Normal Garden 
Club on December 10, and the Bloom- 
ington Lions Club on December 16. 

Dr. Richard G. Browne, head of 
the department of social science, spoke 


at Joliet, November 4, at the Illinois: 
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State Normal University Alumni Club 
dinner; at Oswego, November 12, at 
a county-wide school meeting; and at 
Lincoln, October 28, at the Union 
Men’s dinner. November 28-30, Dr. 
Browne attended the National Council 
for the Social Studies meeting at Bos- 
ton and Plymouth, and December 26- 
28, the American Political Science 
Association, meeting at Cleveland. He 
served as chairman of the program for 
arranging joint sessions of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association and 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies at the latter meeting. Our Civic 
Life and Progress, a text for junior 
high school civics by Emil Faith and 
Dr. Browne, was published in No- 
vember. 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, talked on “Publicity Through 
the Press” at the Teachers College 
Conference, October 22, in Chicago. 

Dr. Arthur H. Larsen, head of the 
department of education, is the author 
of an article entitled ‘Need for Gradu- 
ate Work in the Teachers Colleges 
of Illinois” in the Teachers College 
Journal for October. 

A. W. Dragoo, assistac:: professor 
of industrial arts, has revised his 
General Shop Electricity. The new 
edition was published by McKnight 
and McKnight in October. 

Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, director of 
the division of speech education, re- 
viewed Seth A. Fessenden’s Speech and 
the Teacher for the October Quarterly 
Journal of Speech. 

H. J. Hancock, director of athletics, 
spoke at football banquets in Westville, 


November 20, on “A Good Athletic 
Program” ; in Champaign, December 4, 
on “Values in Football”; and in Flana- 
gan, December 11, on “Progress in 
Athletics.” 

Dr. Esther French, head of the 
department of health and physical 
education for women, represented 
Illinois State Normal University at 
College Day in the Leyden Community 
High School, Franklin Park, Illinois, 
December 11. 

Dr. C. M. Dillinger, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, addressed Parent 
Teacher Associations at Pontiac, Octo- 
ber 28, on “The Mental Health of the 


School Child,” and at Danvers, Novem- 


ber 18, on “Adjustment Problems of 
Boys and Girls.” 

Floyd T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gration, represented Colgate University, 
his alma mater, at the hundredth an- 
niversary of MacMurray College, Jack- 
sonville, October 10. As District 
Representative of District Five of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Mr. Goodier conducted 
a conference at the University of 
Illinois, November 22-23, in which ten 
campus and seventeen field chapters 
participated. The December issue of 
Phi Delta Kappan carries an article 
by Mr. Goodier, entitled “A Vacation 
Church School.” 

Miss Dorothy Hinman, assistant 
professor of English talked on CaAil- 
dren’s Books of 1946 before the El 
Paso Parent Teacher Association, 
November 21. Miss Hinman’s review 
of American Child, by Paul Engle, 
appeared in the December Childhood 
Education. 
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